FEODOR   DOSTOIEVSKY
Mitya, it is more significant as a symbol connected with pride than
as a medium of exchange.
With such an orientation, it is understandable that Dostoievsky's
conception of inevitability is psychological. As such it is to be dis-
tinguished from the inevitability embodied in naturalistic novels; a
product of socially determined conditions and laws that prevent
man from enforcing his decisions in the outer world. In Dostoievsky,
inevitability is expressed as moral torment. The punishment for a
crime in his world is self-imposed moral torment which precedes
any punishment inflicted by society; in fact, the latter is the stage
for a man's regeneration. Writing from such perspectives, and using
such means as these, he was able to cut under the conventional con-
ceptions of what is normal and what is abnormal, and. thereby
attained a deeper and more profound sense of what man is like.
Dostoievsky reflected Russia standing between the old and the
new, between the past and the future. He posed the same essential
problem that Tolstoy did in Anna Karenina, although in terms of
morals and beliefs. Basically, it was a question of what should be
done, and Dostoievsky's answer was to affirm the Russian past. He
threw the whole weight of his genius into an effort to stop the clock
of history. Although this novel is one of faith and affirmation, it is %
one of the most deeply pessimistic novels of the nineteenth century.
It offered to mankind only a perspective of endless suffering, as if
the purgatory excluded from the doctrines of the Orthodox Church
were transferred to this earth. He was convinced that Western
methods to alleviate suffering by conquering nature would never
make man happier; that the revolution would only produce catas-
trophe; that man must suffer; that the noblest man is he who suffers.
not only for himself but for all his fellow men. He believed that since
the world cannot be changed, man must be changed by love.
Modern history is warrant enough to indicate that mankind does
not, and will not, accept such a fatalistic perspective. Russia did not
accept it from Dostoievsky. That which he fought triumphed; that
which he affirmed, had no future, even in his own lifetime. Regard-
less of what one thinks of the Russian revolution, it should be clear
by now that in Tsarist Russia there was no other force that could
offer hope of regeneration and liberation. Backward Russia was
moving forward to enter modern history in the full sense of the
meaning of these words. And this is what Dostoievsky fought with
all the intensity and passion of his genius. But he could not regener-
ate that which history had already sentenced as doomed. His appeal
to the youth of Russia ultimately fell on deaf ears.
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